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@) ne of the many ways in which the Fourth Crusade 
represented a turning point in Byzantine history 
was that it ruptured for the first time the inviolability 
of the imperial capital’s defenses in the face of foreign 
foes, an impregnability that had been one of the fun- 
damental underpinnings of the empire’s existence and 
outlook. Less obviously, it marked a transition in the 
development of a form of violence whose frequency in 
Constantinople’s history contrasts with the rarity of 
foreign military intrusion: forcible internal changes 
of regime. Possession of the capital had always been 
critical for any attempt to seize supreme power, and 
Constantinople had been the venue for most of the 
empire’s many coups d’état.? Since the city’s foundation, 


1 The most comprehensive resource on the history of rebellion 
in Byzantium before the Palaiologan era is J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir 
et contestations a Byzance (963-1210) (Paris, 1990). This work, how- 
ever, focuses on the sociopolitical context of revolts in the devel- 
opment of the Byzantine aristocracy and of the relations between 
capital and provinces and pays relatively little attention to the prac- 
ticalities of seizing Constantinople. Studies paying more attention 
to such considerations in the earlier period, and to particular case 
studies can be found among those collected in A. Psaromelinkos and 
B. Lazu, eds., Auixés eLeyépcess ovo Budo (Athens, 2011). A num- 
ber of relevant articles also appear in A. Simpson, ed., Byzantium, 
1180-1204: “The Sad Quarter of a Century?” (Athens, 2015). The role 
of the metropolitan populace in political strife has received signifi- 
cant attention, as in L. Garland, “Political Power and the Populace 
in Byzantium prior to the Fourth Crusade,” BS/ 52 (1992): 17-52; 
P. Charanis, “The Role of the People in the Political Life of the 
Byzantine Empire: The Period of the Comneni and the Palacologi,” 
ByzSt 5 (1978): 69-79. The most important recent contribution to 
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only rarely had its ruler been removed from power by 
action taken elsewhere.” From the Byzantine recon- 
quest of 1261, Constantinople became once more and 
thereafter remained the stage on which clashes between 
contenders for the throne were settled. However, the 
mechanisms of these decisive struggles and the extent 
of their impact on the political leadership of the empire 
were transformed in ways suggestive of the changing 
character of city and empire.? 


this field is that of Anthony Kaldellis, who has argued, as part of a 
far-reaching reassessment of the character of the Byzantine polity, 
that the empire’s frequent forcible seizures of power were an expres- 
sion of a prevailing ideology of popular sovereignty. This interpreta- 
tion posits that the violent withdrawal of the people’s consent from 
a reigning emperor was an accepted part of the political process, and 
stresses the decisive role of the people of Constantinople in changes 
of regime before 1204. A. Kaldellis, “How to Usurp the Throne in 
Byzantium: The Role of Public Opinion in Sedition and Rebellion,” 
in Power and Subversion in Byzantium: Papers from the Forty-Third 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, 
March 2010, ed. D. Angelov and M. Saxby (Farnham and Burlington, 
VT, 2013), 43-56; idem, The Byzantine Republic: People and Power in 
New Rome (Cambridge, MA, and London, 2015). 

2 Emperors outside the city might be deposed in absentia through 
the seizure of Constantinople after a defeat in the field. Isaac I 
Angelos in 1195 was exceptional in being ousted by a coup directly 
targeting his person while away from the capital. Niketas Choniates, 
Nicetae Choniatae Historia, ed. J. A. Van Dieten, CFHB 3 (Berlin 
and New York, 1975), 450-513 Cheynet, Pouvoir, 128-29n180. 

3 Inaddition to their treatment in works dealing generally with the 
political history of the period, the dynamics of the internal conflicts 
of the Palaiologan era have been a particular subject of the studies 
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The era presents a substantial number of coups 
for comparison, reflecting the frequency with which 
attempts to seize power were made. This was in itself 
unremarkable: since the establishment of the monar- 
chy, the empire had always been prone to such upheay- 
als when it was in difficulties, and often even when 
it was not. Prolonged periods of internal peace were 
the exception rather than the rule. The sustained and 
severe political decline that Byzantium suffered from 
the late thirteenth century onward, with only brief 
interludes of modest recovery, naturally stoked discon- 
tent, undermined the credibility of reigning emperors, 
and pushed them toward contentious lines of policy, 
fueling pressure for a change of leadership. Specific 
impulses to conflict varied, as the policy concerns of 
a given time interacted with the perennial realities of 
individual and factional ambition as manifested in 
particular personalities and relationships. Insurrection 
in the late thirteenth century drew its main strength 
from Anatolian resentment of the overthrow of the 
Laskarid dynasty by the Palaiologoi, the deposition of 
the Patriarch Arsenios Autoreianos, perceived neglect 
of Anatolian interests after the removal of the capital 
to Constantinople, and dismay at the failure to halt 
the encroachment of the Turks.* With the collapse of 
the imperial position in Asia at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, Anatolian refugees carried their 
resentments and desperation to Europe, contributing 
to an atmosphere of unrest intensified by the disastrous 
war with the Catalan Grand Company.° The struggles 
of the 1320s between Andronikos II Palaiologos and 
his grandson Andronikos III have been attributed in 
part to the efforts of displaced Anatolian landowners 


of P. Charanis, “The Strife among the Palaeologi and the Ottoman 
Turks, 1370-1402,” Byzantion 16 (1942-43): 286-314; idem, “Internal 
Strife in Byzantium during the Fourteenth Century,” Byzantion 15 
(1940-41): 208-30, reprinted in Social, Economic and Political Life in 
the Byzantine Empire, ed. P. Charanis (London, 1973), VI. Individual 
coups of the period have also been examined by specialized studies, 
as in D. M. Nicol, “The Abdication of John VI Cantacuzene,” ByzF2 
(1967): 269-83; G. T. Kolias, “H d&vtapota lwdyvov Z' Tadkaohdyou 
evavtiov lwdvvou E' lad atohdyou (1390),” EMyvircd 12 (1951): 36-64. 
However, none of the works to date have focused on the distinctive 
qualities of the Palaiologan coups as a group. 

4 A.E. Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins: The Foreign Policy 
of Andronicus II, 1282-1328 (Cambridge, MA, 1972), 20-26, 76-89; 
D.M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261-1453 (London, 
1972), 75-81, 96-100, 123-25. 

5 Laiou, Constantinople, 122, 164-65, 174, 191-98, 212-20. 


to restore their fortunes as well as to general discon- 
tent with the direction of the empire.® In the 1340s, 
conflict over control of the regency for the young 
John V Palaiologos tapped into social and economic 
tensions between aristocrats and other groups in the 
empire’s towns and cities, fueling the longest civil war 
in Byzantine history. After the eventual triumph of 
John VI Kantakouzenos, the uneasy cohabitation of 
his family with John V dissolved into fresh warfare 
in the 1350s due to irreconcilable dynastic aspirations 
and enduring antagonism between their respective 
supporters.” The recurrent conflicts of the later four- 
teenth century between John V, his sons, and his grand- 
son have been linked to divisions over the empire’s 
response to Ottoman expansion, pitting advocates of 
a policy of active resistance bolstered by ecclesiasti- 
cal rapprochement with the Latin West against those 
favoring accommodation with the Turks and the rejec- 
tion of religious compromise. These themes may also 
have contributed to the renewed unrest among the 
sons of Manuel II Palaiologos in the fifteenth century.® 
With increasing prevalence, the empire’s internal divi- 
sions were accentuated by the involvement of foreign 
powers—Serbs and Bulgarians, Genoese and Venetians, 
Aydin and Ottoman Turks—pursuing their own inter- 
ests and those of their economic and social connections 
in the Byzantine elite. The backing of such sponsors 
helped contenders secure the wherewithal to initiate 
a challenge or to remain in contention after a defeat, 
increasing the incidence and persistence of civil strife. 
Underlying the shifting particulars of personal- 
ity and policy that generated them are the mechanisms 
and implications of the coups d’état carried out in the 
Palaiologan period. These display commonalities and 
trends that distinguish them from earlier eras and 
express the wider transformation of the empire over 
the course of its last centuries. The size of its territorial 


6 R. Estangiii Gémez, Byzance face aux Ottomans: Exercice de 
pouvoir et contréle du territoire sous les derniers Paléologues (milieu 
XIV*—milieu XV° siécle) (Paris, 2014), 38-43; Nicol, Last Centuries, 
153-57, 160. 

7 Gomez, Byzance, 43-53; Nicol, Last Centuries, 185-97, 237-40. 

8 Gomez, Byzance, 254-69; T. Ganchou, “Autour de Jean VII: 
Luttes dynastiques, interventions étrangeres et résistance orthodoxe 
4 Byzance,” in Coloniser au Moyen Age, ed. M. Balard (Paris, 1995), 
367-81 at 372-81; N. Necipoglu, Byzantium between the Ottomans 
and the Latins: Politics and Society in the Late Empire (Cambridge, 
2.009), 123-27, 131-37, 140-41. 
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base was sharply reduced, diminishing its financial 
and military resources and bringing foreign territo- 
ries within easy reach of the capital, which had itself 
been greatly reduced in population. A shift toward an 
effective monopoly of the imperial office by a single 
dynasty was accompanied by the strengthening of exist- 
ing trends toward family government that originated 
in the Komnenian era, a phenomenon that increas- 
ingly found geographical expression. The centrality of 
Constantinople in the practice of Byzantine govern- 
ment was reduced as the emperors increasingly assigned 
portions of the empire to relatives as “appanages,” using 
familial ties to bind the empire’s territories together 
and using territorial awards to heal familial divisions.’ 
These changes in the condition of the empire and the 
role of the capital contributed to parallel developments 
in Constantinopolitan coups d’ état, affecting their pos- 
sibilities, processes, and impact. 

One expression of these changes lay in the means 
employed to seize the capital, the fulcrum on which 
the conflicts of the empire’s high politics traditionally 
turned. Across Byzantine history, Constantinopolitan 
coups took three essential forms: the palace coup, the 
violence of which was confined to the court, the inner- 
most of the concentric circles of imperial power; the 
uprising in the streets of Constantinople, within the 
city walls that defined the limits of the second circle; 
and the intrusion of an armed force from the third 
circle, the empire outside. Although the third circle 
was vastly preponderant in extent, population, and the 
scale of the available military forces, before 1204 it was 
typically action within the first and second circles that 
terminated a regime. 

The palace coup had been the most common 
means for a forcible change of regime before the Fourth 
Crusade; Byzantine rulers were successfully ousted by 
such means on a dozen occasions, nearly always with- 
out any rebel force from the wider empire on hand.?° 


9 D.A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de Morée, 2 vols., 2nd ed. 
(London, 1975), 2:87-103; J. W. Barker, “The Problem of Appanages 
in Byzantium during the Palaeologan period,” Byzantina 3 (1971): 
105-22; Gomez, Byzance, 58-61. 

10 These included the coups of Leo I against the magister militum 
Aspar in 471, of Basiliskos against Zeno in 475, of Constantine VI 
against Irene in 802, of Michael I Rangabe against Staurakios in 811, 
of Michael II against Leo V the Armenian in 821, of Basil I against 
Michael II in 867, of Romanos I Lekapenos against the regency of 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos in 919, of Constantine VII and 
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One exception to this was the seizure of power by 
Romanos I Lekapenos in 919, accomplished by col- 
laboration between elements within the palace and the 
imperial fleet."! 

Coups through an uprising in the streets of the 
city had also taken place without the appearance of 
any external challenge on a number of occasions.'* 
More frequently, however, these occurred at a time 
when a rebel army or fleet was nearby, usually on the 
Asian side of the Bosporos, opposite Constantinople. 
In nearly all such cases, the regime fell without the 
rebel army making a direct attempt on the city.!? An 


the brothers Stephen and Constantine Lekapenos against Romanos I 
in 944, of Constantine VII against the Lekapenos brothers in 945, 
of John I Tzimiskes against Nikephoros I in 969, of Michael IV 
Paphlagon against Romanos III Argyros in 1034, and of the sup- 
porters of Michael VII Doukas against Empress Eudokia and the 
absent Romanos IV Diogenes in 1071. John Malalas, Joannis Malalae 
Chronographia, ed. H. Thurn, CFHB 35 (Berlin, 2000), 294-95, 301- 
2; Theophanes the Confessor, Chronographia Theophanis, ed. C. de 
Boor, 2 vols. (Hildesheim and New York, 1980), 1:464-65, 471- 
73, 476-78, 492-93; Joseph Genesios, losephi Genesii Regum Libri 
Quattuor, ed. A. Lesmiiller-Werner and H. Thurn, CFHB 14 (Berlin, 
1978), 17-20, 80; Theophanes Continuatus, Theophanes Continuatus, 
Ioannes Cameniata, Symeon Magister, Georgius monachus, ed. 
I. Bekker, CSHB 45 (Bonn, 1838), 23, 37-40; Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus, Chronographiae quae Theophanis continuati 
nomine fertur liber quo Vita Basilii Imperatoris amplectitur, ed. I. 
Sevtéenko, CFHB 42 (Berlin, 2011), 106-8; Symeon the Logothete, 
Symeonis Magistri et Logothetae Chronicon, ed. S. Wahlgren, CFHB 
44 (Berlin, 2006), 208, 213-14, 256-59, 340-41; John Skylitzes, 
Byzanz wieder ein Weltreich: Das Zeitalter der makedonischen 
Dynastie, ed. H. Thurn (Graz, 1983), 5, 21-23, 113-14, 234-36, 279- 
81, 390-91; Leo the Deacon, Leonis Diaconi Caloénsis Historia, scrip- 
toresque alii ad res Byzantinas pertinentes, ed. C. B. Hase (Paris, 1819), 
85-91; Michael Psellos, Leben der byzantinischen Kaiser (976-1075), 
ed. D. R. Reinsch (Berlin, 2015), 49-50, 274-75; Michael Attaleiates, 
Historia, ed. E. Tsolakis, CFHB 50 (Athens, 2011), 130; Nikephoros 
Bryennios, Nicéphore Bryennios Histoire, ed. P. Gautier, CFHB 9 
(Brussels, 1975), 123-25; John Zonaras, loannis Zonarae Annales, ed. 
M. Pinder, 3 vols., CSHB 47-49 (Bonn, 1841-97), 3:584—-85, 7043 
Cheynet, Pouvoir, 22-23, 44-45, 75-76 (nos. 5, 36, 94). 

11 Symeon the Logothete, Chronicon, 306-9. 


12 These cases include the replacement of Justinian I] by Leontios 
in 695, of Michael V Kalaphates by Zoe and Theodora in 1042, and 
of Andronikos I Komnenos by Isaac I] Angelos in 1185. Nikephoros, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Short History, ed. C. Mango, CFHB 
13 (Washington, DC, 1990), 94-98; Theophanes, Chronographia, 
1:368-69; Skylitzes, Byzanz, 418-21; Psellos, Leben, 93-106; 
Attaleiates, Historia, 11-13; Zonaras, Annales, 3:609—12; Choniates, 
Historia, 341-48; Cheynet, Pouvoir, 54-55, 119 (nos. 56, 163). 

13. Rebel armies were present on the Asian side of the Bosporos at 
the time of the coups that installed Constans I] in 641, Nikephoros I 
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exception was the overthrow of Phokas by Herakleios 
in 610: when the challenger arrived before the city with 
his fleet and attacked the Harbor of Sophia, an upris- 
ing began inside the city and dissident soldiers stormed 
the palace.!* Even in this instance, individuals within 
the walls took the conclusive action. On each of these 
occasions, the successful challengers had made arrange- 
ments in advance with allies inside the city to instigate 
the rising that toppled the incumbent, but the presence 
of the challenger’s army or fleet before the capital was 
seemingly a significant factor in enabling such plotters 
to ignite a general uprising. It provided a vivid demon- 
stration of the incumbent’s loss of control in the wider 
empire and the support commanded there by the chal- 
lenger, and would have reassured sympathizers within 
the walls that with such assistance at hand they need not 
fear any retaliation, while correspondingly discouraging 
those who might otherwise defend the current rulers.’® 

If the incumbent regime remained defiant and 
forces in the palace or in the city did not act to oust 
it, the army of a challenger could succeed only by gain- 
ing entry to the capital themselves. This too usually 
required inside help. In the absence of the emperor, 
a rebel army might be admitted to Constantinople 
without resistance.’® Otherwise, the strength of 


in 963, Isaac I Komnenos in 1057, Nikephoros III Botaneiates in 
1078, and Andronikos I in 1182. The fall of Maurice in 602 was trig- 
gered by the approach of Phokas’s rebel army from the European side. 
Theophylact Simocatta, Theophylacti Simocattae Historia, ed. C. de 
Boor (Stuttgart, 1972), 297-303; Nikephoros, Short History, 80-84; 
Skylitzes, Byzanz, 257-59, 493-500; Leo, Historia, 44-48; Psellos, 
Leben, 211-27; Attaleiates, Historia, 44-47, 207-9; Bryennios, 
Histoire, 243-49; Zonaras, Annales, 657-66; Choniates, Historia, 
245-47; Cheynet, Pouvoir, 20-21, 68-69, 84-85 (nos. 1, 80, 105). 

14 L. Dindorf, ed., Chronicon Paschale, 2 vols., CSHB 11-12 (Bonn, 
1832), 1:699-701; Nikephoros, Short History, 34-36; Theophanes, 
Chronographia, 1:298-99. 

15 Kaldellis observes that Justinian I’s suppression of the Nika 
revolt in 532 was the only occasion when an emperor determinedly 
or successfully opposed a major uprising in the capital by force 
(Kaldellis, Byzantine Republic [n.1 above], 90-91, 121). However, the 
tendency for coups in the city, in contrast to palace coups, to be trig- 
gered by the appearance of rebel armies suggests that their presence 
could be an important factor in the readiness of the discontented 
in the city to rise up, and perhaps in the readiness of those in power 
to surrender. As will be seen, in the Palaiologan period threatened 
regimes did on occasion use soldiers to intimidate the population 
into quiescence at times of trouble. 


16 This occurred in the case of the overthrow of Justinian II 


by Philippikos in 711, after the emperor had left the city with his 


Constantinople’s defenses was as formidable an 
obstacle to assault for domestic challengers as for for- 
eign invaders, insulating the capital from the direct 
application of outside military force.’” It seems to 
have been overcome only once by a Byzantine army, 
when Constantine V stormed the single line of walls 
at Blachernai in 743./* Generally an armed incursion 
required the attackers either to find some secret route 
by which an advance party could bypass the defenses 
and enter covertly, or to gain access through the help 
of supporters inside who opened gates or otherwise 
breached the defenses to let the attackers in. The former 
means served Justinian II on his return to power in 705: 
he slipped into Constantinople through the aqueduct 
after failing to elicit a favorable response from those 
inside.'? The latter was accomplished by Tiberios III in 
698 and by Theodosios III in 715, who had each laid 
siege to the city and were admitted by confederates 
who opened gates at Blachernai.*° Inside assistance 
was evidently also responsible for the return to power 
in 475 of Zeno, who crossed the Bosporos with troops 
and entered the capital unopposed and to general 
acclamation, before his appearance became known to 
the incumbent Basiliskos.”1 In the most exceptional of 
cases, the defenses could be negated by a total surprise, 
equivalent to that of a palace coup, but carried out by a 
substantial force entering the city from outside: in 713, 


army, and in that of Constantine V by Artabasdos in 742, when 
the emperor’s representative in the city, secretly in league with 
Artabasdos, told the inhabitants that Constantine had died after 
a defeat in battle. Nikephoros, Short History, 112, 134; Theophanes, 
Chronographia, 1:380, 415. 

17_ The significance of this impregnability in setting the condii 
tions for Byzantine political violence is suggested by the contrast 
between the norms of pre-1204 Byzantine coups and those of coups 
in earlier periods of Roman history. Apart from some palace coups, 
from the late Republic until the beginning of the sixth century vio- 
lent changes of regime had virtually always been the work of the 
army, whether field forces or guard units. Only behind the walls 
of Constantinople did the civilian populace of the capital become 
an arbiter of the survival or overthrow of emperors. Cf. Kaldellis, 
Byzantine Republic, 109-10. 

18 Nikephoros, Short History, 136; Theophanes, Chronographia, 
I:419-20. 

19 Nikephoros, Short History, 102; Theophanes, Chronographia, 
1374. 

20 Nikephoros, Short History, 98-100, 118; Theophanes, Chrono- 
graphia, 1:370-71, 385-86. 

21 Malalas, Chronographia, 302-3. 
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soldiers stationed in Thrace entered the city through 
the Golden Gate and proceeded to the palace, where 
they caught Philippikos quietly relaxing in the baths, 
unaware of any impending trouble.’” 

For those who raised insurrection in the wider 
empire but failed to secure assistance from inside the 
capital, the prospects were bleak, no matter how over- 
whelming the strength of the rebel army. The army 
of Leo Phokas disintegrated while still on the Asian 
side of the Bosporos in 919.7? Leo Tornikios in 1047 
and Nikephoros Bryennios in 1078 attacked the city 
without success, while Thomas the Slav pursued a pro- 
longed siege by land and sea in 821-22.** All three con- 
centrated their main efforts against the weaker defenses 
at Blachernai, but to no avail. They had all reportedly 
hoped to be admitted by those within but were disap- 
pointed, underlining the importance of inside support; 
indeed, Thomas is described as beginning to despair 
even before launching his attack.?° 

From the restoration of Byzantine rule to 
Constantinople after the era of the Latin Empire, the 
mechanics of violent regime change displayed a differ- 
ent pattern from that described above. Plots for coups 
within the walls were still hatched but ceased to take 
practical effect. The hitherto relatively unusual incur- 
sion from outside the city became commonplace, and 
in the event became the invariable means for success- 
ful changes of regime. One of the closest precedents in 
earlier times for the Palaiologan norms was the coup of 
Alexios I Komnenos in 1081. Having laid siege to the 
city he suborned the Nemitzoi, the German soldiers 
holding a portion of the walls, to help his men enter 
through the Gate of Charisios during his assault. This 
was a novelty in that the intrusion was accomplished 
through the main land walls rather than at Blachernai. 
Alexios’s army then dispersed to sack the city, render- 
ing them vulnerable. Nikephoros II Botaneiates, hav- 
ing failed to bring the rival rebel force of Nikephoros 
Melissenos across the straits, resisted the exhortations 


22 Nikephoros, Short History, 116-18; Theophanes, Chronographia, 
1:383. 
23 Symeon the Logothete, Chronicon, 310-12. 


24 Genesios, Libri, 24-31; Symeon the Logothete, Chronicon, 
214-15; Skylitzes, Byzanz, 32-41, 438-42; Psellos, Leben, 152-61; 
Bryennios, Histoire, 233-37; Zonaras, Annales, 3:627-31, 716-17. 

25 Skylitzes, Byzanz, 34. 
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of his advisors to counterattack and agreed to abdicate.”¢ 
The means of gaining access, the dangerous prospect of 
a counterattack drawing on outside reinforcements, 
and the incumbent emperor’s decision to capitulate res- 
onate with later events. However, in significant respects 
this coup belonged to a discernibly different era, given 
that the context after the Fourth Crusade was altered 
by the diminished scale of the urban population and 
the armed forces involved. The open siege and assault 
launched by Alexios represented a markedly differ- 
ent approach from that taken in the coups of the early 
Palaiologan period, though it more closely resembled 
those that occurred later with Ottoman backing. As 
the last of a string of coups in which contenders from a 
range of different aristocratic families seized power or 
fell narrowly short of doing so, and as the achievement 
of a senior central field-army commander, the political 
context of Alexios’s coup also contrasts with the later 
period. Alexios himself laid the foundations of a dynas- 
tic mode of government whose further extension would 
create markedly different conditions for political con- 
flict in the Palaiologan era.”’ 

The new practicalities created by the changes of 
the thirteenth century were first seen in the restora- 
tion of Byzantine control in 1261, an event foreshad- 
owing the coups of the Palaiologan era. According to 
George Pachymeres, representatives of the community 
of thelematarioi, who lived inside the city but cultivated 
the land beyond the walls, approached the Nicaean 
general Alexios Strategopoulos, commander of a mod- 
est force of Nicaean and Cuman troops ordered by 
Michael VIII Palaiologos to raid the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople on their way to objectives elsewhere. They 
told Strategopoulos that much of the Latin garrison 


26 ‘The sources disagree as to the exact means by which the 
defenses were traversed. Anna Komnene says that an advance party 
was secretly admitted to a tower held by the Nemitzoi and opened 
the adjoining gates when the attack came. According to Zonaras, the 
Nemitzoi attacked the defenders of the wall adjacent to their tower, 
overwhelming them in combination with the attackers outside, who 
were then able to scale the wall with ladders and break open the gates 
with axes; the defenders of the second wall then panicked and fled, 
enabling it to be stormed and the inner gate opened. A. Komnene, 
Alexiade: Régne de l’Empereur Alexis I Comnéne, 1081-1118, ed. B. 
Leib, 4 vols. (Paris, 1943-76), 1:90-95; Zonaras, Annales, 3:727-30; 
Cheynet, Powvoir, 89-90 (no. 113). 

27 P. Magdalino, “Innovations in government,” in Alexios I 
Komnenos, ed. M. Mullett and D. Smythe (Belfast, 1996), 146-66; E. 
Malamut, Alexis I” Comnéne (Paris, 2007), 125-52, 183-85, 267-87. 
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was absent attacking the island of Daphnousia in the 
Black Sea. A plan was laid to attempt a covert entry to 
Constantinople by night. The thelematarioi used lad- 
ders to climb onto the walls near the Gate of the Pege 
and threw the guards from the top; they then demol- 
ished a drystone wall blocking the gate and opened it 
to allow in the attackers, whose scanty numbers were 
soon augmented by a general uprising of thelematarioi.7® 
George Akropolites gives a somewhat different account, 
in which a small advance party guided by the thelema- 
tarioi gained covert access through an opening (67777), 
threw the guards from the wall, and broke open the 
gate.”? The later account of Nikephoros Gregoras, 
who follows Akropolites’ version, puts the number of 
Strategopoulos’s troops at eight hundred and specifies 
that the advance party’s means of access was an under- 
ground tunnel.?° By all accounts, the Latin emperor 
Baldwin II then fled by ship and Strategopoulos reacted 
to the return of the fleet from Daphnousia by setting 
fire to the Latin quarter. This induced the men of the 
fleet to bring their now-destitute women and children 
aboard and leave, rather than land to defend their 
homes, families, and property.?} 

Whatever the precise details, the pattern set by 
the mechanisms of the reconquest can be seen repeat- 
edly in the successful internal seizures of power during 
the next hundred years: the stealthy approach by night 
of a small armed force that through subterfuge, the 
infiltration of a small advance party, or the covert assis- 
tance of inside supporters, arranges for the opening of a 
gate and takes by surprise a city hitherto quietly under 
enemy control. To an extent this precedent was set acci- 
dentally, since Michael VIII, whose military resources 
were considerable by the standards of the time, was 
planning a large-scale attack by land and sea, under- 
pinned by the Genoese alliance forged earlier that year 
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30 Nikephoros Gregoras, Nicephori Gregorae Byzantina Historia, 
ed. I. Bekker and L. Schopen, 3 vols., CSHB 25-27 (Bonn, 1829-55), 
1:83-87. 
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83; Gregoras, Historia, 1:86. 


through the Treaty of Nymphaion.*? It was seemingly 
only by chance that the approach of the Nicaean force 
coincided with the absence of much of the Latin gar- 
rison, and only through the initiative of the thelema- 
tarioi that Strategopoulos learned of this opportunity.*? 
According to Akropolites, Michael VIII had hoped 
the previous year to be admitted to Constantinople by 
a Latin contact in charge of one of the gates, but he pur- 
sued this scheme in the context of a conventional siege 
of Pera by a large army.** 

The circumstances of the 1261 upheaval differed 
in important ways from those that followed, most obvi- 
ously in the culturally and ideologically alien character 
of the Latin Empire, which created a marked divide 
between the city’s rulers and its remaining native pop- 
ulation. Despite a degree of accommodation between 
these groups, the regime’s claim on the loyalties of 
many of the inhabitants was more obviously precari- 
ous than would be the case in the internal conflicts 
of the restored Byzantine Empire.** Nonetheless, the 
context and character of the reconquest reflected sig- 
nificant and persistent changes that would shape later 
struggles for power. The condition of the Latin Empire 
resembled that of Byzantium in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, after a few intervening decades of 
relative strength, in both the diminished population of 
the city and the exiguous resources of the empire as a 
whole. The fact that a military operation as modest as 
the attack on Daphnousia could critically weaken the 
city’s defenses underlines the vulnerability resulting 
from the shrunken resources of the city’s rulers. 

The new pattern is clearly visible in the three suc- 
cessful coups of the mid-fourteenth century, the mech- 
anisms of which can be closely studied. Like the events 
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of 1261, each is described in detail by contemporary 
narrative histories, with the benefit of more than one 
account of each and the added advantage that one of 
these sources is the work of John VI Kantakouzenos, 
who had been second-in-command of the forces that 
staged the first coup, leader of the second, and target 
of the third. 

In 1328 Andronikos III made an agreement with 
two of the guards responsible for the walls near the 
Gate of St. Romanos. Under the cover of darkness on 
the night of 23 May, the conspirators got their com- 
rades drunk and then lowered ropes over the wall to 
pull up two ladders brought up by an advance party of 
the attacking force. According to Kantakouzenos, as 
he and Andronikos brought up a larger contingent, the 
alarm was raised, but despite the collapse of one of the 
ladders under the weight of the soldiers they were able 
to climb onto the walls and take control of a stretch 
of the defenses. Troops sent to investigate the uproar 
were surprised to find the enemy already within the 
walls. Their commander was captured and the soldiers 
gave up the struggle, acclaiming Andronikos III. This 
switch in allegiance spread through the city’s defenders, 
and the gates were opened to let in the remainder of 
the attacking force of eight hundred. They were soon 
joined by the remainder of Andronikos’s army, which 
had waited at the nearby village of Amblyopos.*° The 
regime of Andronikos II succumbed without further 
opposition. Gregoras states that the approach of the 
first attacking force was spotted by the inhabitants of a 
village near the walls, who raised the alarm at the Gate 
of Gyrolimne near the Blachernai Palace, about a mile 
away. On hearing this, Andronikos II wished to rein- 
force the defenders of the walls but was dissuaded by his 
chief minister, Theodore Metochites, who cast doubt 
on the veracity of the report and was in any case dis- 
missive of the threat that the younger emperor's forces 
could pose to the existing defenses. When alerted by 
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further reports that the attackers had entered the city, 
along with the sounds of fighting and acclamations of 
his grandson, the older emperor was left powerless to 
resist, as his soldiers had abandoned him.%” 

On the night of 2 February 1347, John VI’s sup- 
porters within Constantinople broke through the 
walled-up Golden Gate, enabling his force of over 
one thousand men to slip into the city quite unde- 
tected. Having entered, the challenger faced no seri- 
ous resistance and received widespread acclamation 
from the inhabitants. The defensible precinct around 
the Blachernai Palace was held against him by the sup- 
porters of Empress Anna of Savoy. She summoned 
help from the Genoese in Pera and sought to incite 
the populace against John VI, but his forces, helped 
by some of the inhabitants of Constantinople, drove 
off the Genoese galleys. Negotiations in the following 
days produced no result. According to Kantakouzenos 
himself this refusal to submit infuriated his supporters, 
especially those who had until now been prisoners in 
Constantinople, and also the populace, who objected 
to the futile prolongation of the conflict. Eventually 
frustrated officers launched an attack which stormed 
the seaward part of the Blachernai compound and the 
empress finally came to terms.*® 

John V Palaiologos succeeded in seizing the city 
in 135.4, following an unsuccessful attempt to gain con- 
trol of the capital in more traditional fashion in 1353. 
On that occasion, the young emperor had sailed to 
Constantinople and openly displayed himself before 
the walls, in the hope of being admitted by his numer- 
ous supporters among the general population. He was 
thwarted by the regime’s security measures, which 
quelled any unrest within the city, and gave up the 
attempt after three days.*? Like other successful coups 
of the period, John V’s second bid for the city was 
instead undertaken covertly, though apparently with- 
out inside help in penetrating the defenses. The emperor 
arrived on the night of 28 November 1354 with a flotilla 
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and gained access through the Heptaskalon Harbor.*° 
A detailed account of the entry into the city is given 
by Doukas, writing a century later with likely embel- 
lishment. He describes how in stormy weather the 
sailors feigned a shipwreck and appealed to the guards 
at an otherwise unattested Gate of the Hodegetria to 
help salvage the cargo; the attackers, numbering two 
thousand, ambushed the emerging guards and poured 
into the city.*! By all accounts, their entry was fol- 
lowed by an uprising in support of the young emperor, 
while John VI, like Anna of Savoy before him, held out 
within the defensive perimeter of Blachernai, where 
his Catalan mercenaries set fire to surrounding build- 
ings to drive back the attackers. He appealed for rein- 
forcements from Thrace but soon came to a negotiated 
settlement.” 

The detailed accounts available in these cases dis- 
play some enigmatic peculiarities regarding the means 
of traversing the defenses, the critical test for any coup 
attempt of this type. All accounts of these events give 
the impression that only a single defensive wall had 
to be overcome. This seems quite natural in the case 
of 1354, when John V’s forces entered through the sea 
walls.4? However, in the coups of 1328 and 1347, as in 
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the reconquest of 1261, the attackers crossed the main 
landward defenses, where the city was protected by two 
lines of walls and towers preceded by a moat backed 
by a low breastwork. This contrasts with earlier eras, 
in which only Alexios I Komnenos had traversed the 
main land walls; efforts to take the city by subterfuge 
or storm had otherwise focused on the single-walled 
Blachernai sector. Since the Palace of Blachernai was 
the main imperial residence in this period, it seems 
likely that the defense forces in the vicinity would tend 
to be more numerous, loyal, capable, and vigilant than 
elsewhere, dissuading covert intruders from targeting 
this more weakly fortified zone as the attackers of ear- 
lier eras had done. 

It could be that for reasons of economy guards 
were at times posted only on one of the two main lines 
of walls. However, the sheer physical obstruction pre- 
sented by wall and gate alone would have been formida- 
ble: even the outer wall, the lower of the two, was about 
nine meters high.** Yet for all their vivid circumstan- 
tial detail, no narrative of any of the fourteenth-century 
coups so much as hints at the need to scale more than 
one wall or open more than one gate to enter the city. 
This could mean that the gates of one line of walls were 
left open at all times, or that one line was always in such 
poor repair that gaps existed through which attackers 
could pass without difficulty. However, the possibility 
that the gates of one line were left unbarred at night 
seems supremely unlikely, especially given that anxiet- 
ies over security actually led to the walling up of gates. 
The blocked state of the Gate of the Pege in 1261 and the 
Golden Gate in 1347 have already been mentioned, and 
during the siege mounted by John VII with Ottoman 
help in 1390, all gates except one were reportedly walled 
up so as to prevent his sympathizers inside the city from 
opening them.*° 
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The possibility that the walls were routinely in 
such bad repair as to allow one line to be passed with- 
out difficulty is somewhat more credible. According 
to Pachymeres, their poor state of repair at the time of 
the reconquest of 1261 made it possible to get in and 
out of the city even when the gates were shut, though it 
may be questioned whether such deficiencies were great 
enough to allow the speedy entry of hundreds of men.*¢ 
The walls are known to have been significantly dam- 
aged by earthquakes in 1231, 1343, and 1354.*” However, 
as might well be imagined in the perilous situation of 
city and empire, such destruction was countered by 
repairs and strengthening. Michael VIII repaired and 
enhanced the walls to face the threat of Charles I of 
Anjou, while Andronikos II also carried out extensive 
restoration work on the fortifications, notably in 1317.*8 
In 1344, the year after they had suffered severe earth- 
quake damage, the regency regime took great pains 
to repair the land walls to withstand John VI, and it 
is explicitly stated that this work took place along the 
whole length from Blachernai to the Golden Gate and 
applied to all three lines of defense.4? While emperor, 
John VI had much work done on the defenses, includ- 
ing augmentation of the sea walls and the creation of a 
powerful citadel at the Golden Gate, later revived by 
John V.*° The walls were again said to be in a dilapi- 
dated state around the later 1410s. However, pro- 
longed work was also carried out under John VIII 
Palaiologos in the 1430s and 14.40s.°* The amount of 
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attention given to the city’s defenses, including repair 
programs shortly before each of the successful coups of 
the first half of the fourteenth century, makes it most 
doubtful that the walls were in such a state of derelic- 
tion as to account for the unobstructed passage of one 
of the major lines of defense.*? 

A new phase in the history of Palaiologan coups 
d’état opens with the overthrow of John V by his son 
Andronikos IV Palaiologos in 1376.°4 From this point 
on, the stealthy approach ceased to be a normal feature 
of coup attempts and was replaced by the open appear- 
ance of an army before the walls. Unfortunately, there 
is a stark reduction in the amount of information 
available about these events, due to the break in the 
sequence of Byzantine historiography after the works of 
Kantakouzenos and Gregoras. However, some details 
of the later fourteenth-century coups can be stitched 
together from the scanty notices of Greek short chroni- 
cles and the testimony of chance witnesses, supplemented 
with due caution by the much later and often unreliable 
narratives of Laonikos Chalkokondyles and Doukas.*° 
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There is some disagreement about Andronikos 
IV’s entry into the city on 12 August 1376. One chronicle 
states that he entered the city by the Gate of the Pege 
but another names the Xylokerkos Gate.>* The former 
states that he had besieged the city for thirty-two days, 
indicating that this coup unfolded in a markedly dif 
ferent fashion from its predecessors. Andronikos was 
aided by Ottoman troops supplied by Murad I, and by 
the Genoese.*” Though his approach was not covert, 
his entry into the city seems to have been, since another 
chronicle says it was achieved by stealth (1d9pa).>8 
Chalkokondyles presents Andronikos as boasting to 
Murad beforehand that many of the best-born and 
richest men in Constantinople were his supporters and 
would have come out for him openly had they not wished 
to work for his cause from within.*? This account could 
derive from retrospective knowledge that such a fifth 
column had in fact facilitated his coup. Andronikos cer- 
tainly had considerable aristocratic backing, and it may 
be that he had already begun to attract the popular sup- 
port from which his son John VII would later benefit.®° 
It may have been some of these adherents who contrived 
the admission of Andronikos’s forces. One chronicle 
states that after his entry there was fighting within the 
city for three days between Byzantines and Genoese, 
in which 160 Genoese were killed.®! John V took ref 
uge with his younger sons Manuel II and Theodore in 
the fortress at the Golden Gate, and it was not until 
October that they were induced to surrender and were 
imprisoned.° 

Andronikos’s coup thus conformed to Palaiologan 
precedents in its covert entry of an armed force into 
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a city held by the incumbent regime and probably in 
the role of supporters inside in bringing this about. 
However, the most exact correspondence is with the 
cases in earlier centuries of such inside helpers admit- 
ting armies openly besieging the city. This altered pat- 
tern, also seen in 1390 and the abortive attempt of 14.42, 
may be attributable to the fact that the challengers on 
each occasion enjoyed Ottoman military assistance, 
giving them a preponderance of force in the open that 
may have made such a confrontational approach seem 
more appealing.®? 

Even less information is available on the mechan- 
ics of the coup that restored John V to power on 1 July 
1379: it is stated only that he, Manuel, and Theodore, 
having escaped from prison and gained the support of 
Murad, entered the city through the Gate of Charisios, 
forcing Andronikos to flee to Pera.°* Andronikos’s 
Genoese supporters resisted the new regime in a “cas- 
tello” in Constantinople (perhaps the fortress at the 
Golden Gate), which was eventually subdued with the 
help of a Venetian fleet that arrived some days later.®* 

The violence of 1390 is somewhat better docu- 
mented than the coups of the 1370s through the account 
of the Russian visitor Ignatios of Smolensk. It began 
with the bid for power by the young John VII, whose 
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methods closely followed the pattern set by his father in 
1376. He too openly laid siege to the city with the help 
of Ottoman forces, lent to him by the Sultan Bayezid I. 
On the night of 13 April, John VII was admitted to 
Constantinople by supporters inside, apparently from 
the lower orders of society, who opened the Gate of 
Charisios for him but insisted that only his Byzantine 
troops were to enter, excluding the Turks. He carried 
the city with minimal resistance and received mili- 
tary help from the Genoese of Pera, but for the next 
five months John V held out under siege at the Golden 
Gate while Manuel II escaped to seek help. After two 
failed attempts, in August Manuel arrived with a small 
seaborne force, including a contingent supplied by the 
Knights of St. John, and broke through the besiegers 
to join his father inside the fortress. On 17 September, 
Manuel led his forces on a sortie into the city, which 
overwhelmed John VII.°° 

A similar pattern was followed by the last, unsuc- 
cessful coup attempt in the history of Byzantine 
Constantinople, staged more than half a century later 
by Demetrios Palaiologos. In April 1442, Demetrios 
and his Turkish allies laid siege to the city; meeting no 
success, they finally abandoned the attempt in August. 
Chalkokondyles reports that Demetrios was frustrated 
in his hopes for inside help from his brother-in-law and 
perennial ally Matthew Palaiologos Asan.° 

While the scanty information available on most of 
these later coups offers little additional insight into the 
mechanisms of penetrating Constantinople’s defenses, 
it does extend and reinforce patterns visible in earlier 
events regarding the process of violence and negotiation 
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by which coups were brought to a conclusion after a suc- 
cessful incursion. In particular, it further highlights the 
importance of defensible refuges located on the city’s 
perimeter, into which the leaders of the incumbent 
regime could withdraw when they lost their grip on 
the city. The coups of 1328, 1347, and 1354 all saw the 
Blachernai compound used in this way. The construc- 
tion of the new fortress at the Golden Gate by John VI 
provided a more robust redoubt, employed in 1376 and 
13390. For Andronikos IV in 1379, since he enjoyed the 
firm support of the Genoese, Pera offered a still more 
secure refuge and a base whose resources would enable 
him to continue a long armed struggle on the capital’s 
doorstep. On that occasion too, the Golden Gate seem- 
ingly held out for the ousted emperor. 

Continuing resistance in a stronghold within the 
city did not usually enable the incumbent regime to 
mount a military revival as in 1390, but this was repeat- 
edly contemplated or attempted through the summon- 
ing of fresh forces, from Pera in 1347 and from Thrace 
in 1354. Given the modesty of the military resources at 
the disposal of Byzantine contenders, even a short stay 
of execution offered an opportunity to shift the balance 
of forces. The fact that both Blachernai and the Golden 
Gate were located on the walls and not far from the 
shore made them conduits through which reinforce- 
ments arriving by either land or sea could be admitted 
to the city, bypassing what were now enemy defenses, as 
in the case of Manuel’s soldiers in 1390. While Anna of 
Savoy’s reinforcements in 1347 were overcome militar- 
ily, in 1354 only John VI’s preference for a compromise 
obviated the prospect of a fresh round of fighting, and 
the possibility of such a military response strengthened 
his negotiating position. 

The role of the Golden Gate in reviving the old 
regime’s fortunes in 1390 may well account for Bayezid’s 
subsequent insistence that the fortress be destroyed.°8 
It seems unlikely that its potential effect on any 
Ottoman attempt to seize the city directly would have 
been very daunting. Given that any defensive circuit is 
only as strong as its weakest point, the strengthening of 
a small section of the vast perimeter of Constantinople 
could not have made much difference to the prospects 
of an assault. Even the impact of its strength in freeing 
up men for use elsewhere must have been very limited. 
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The stronghold’s role as a refuge and a point of access 
for counterattacks would surely have been of still less 
concern: the scale of the military resources available to 
the Ottomans would effectively preclude any Christian 
reconquest if the Turks could once get their forces into 
the city. However, the events of 1390 had illustrated 
the capacity of a refuge as strong as the Golden Gate 
to thwart an internal coup. Given the Ottomans’ pro- 
pensity to exploit Byzantine dynastic divisions by spon- 
soring one claimant to the throne against another, any 
obstruction to such changes of regime went against 
their interests by making it more difficult for them to 
install a preferred contender, and by reducing incum- 
bents’ sense of insecurity about such challenges and 
hence their susceptibility to Ottoman pressure. 

The empire’s vulnerability to foreign pressure 
reflected its weakened condition, which also rendered 
Constantinople more vulnerable than before to intru- 
sion from the wider empire. The dwindling extent 
of its territories and the frequently insecure condi- 
tion of its remaining lands in this period reduced the 
size of the empire’s available tax base and hence the size 
of its armies.°? Of course, this reduced not only the 
forces that the incumbent regime could maintain but 
also those of challengers, although these could be aug- 
mented by allied contingents. However, a reduction in 
scale across the board clearly tilted the balance in favor 
of an attacker seeking to enter the city through subter- 
fuge or betrayal. Such methods were most likely to suc- 
ceed if the attackers could surprise the defenders by an 
unexpected appearance on the scene, and the stealthy 
approach required to achieve such surprise was not 
feasible for a large army or fleet. John Kantakouzenos 
explicitly states that he restricted the size of his force 
in 1347 because of the likelihood that a larger number 
would be detected.”° In 12.61, 1328, 1347, and 1354, small 
forces approaching under cover of darkness were able to 
reach Constantinople in secrecy, and their arrival was 
detected only after they entered the city or on their final 
approach to the walls. It is true that despite the warn- 
ing given by the overt appearance of an army before the 
walls, the incumbent regime was unable to thwart the 
machinations of sympathizers inside in 1376 and 1390, 
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but the thwarting of the coup attempt of 1353 by the 
special precautions taken after the attackers’ approach 
was detected is suggestive of the benefits of secrecy, 
while in 1390 the regime was able to take special steps 
to forestall the opening of gates to the attackers, albeit 
without success. 

A tactic that could be attempted only by a modest 
force could be effective only if the dedicated defend- 
ers of the city were similarly few in number. The great 
extent of the defensive circuit magnified the difficulty 
of providing adequate security along its whole length. 
Such problems presumably account for the tendency in 
this period for gates to be blocked by walls. With fewer 
defenders guarding the perimeter it was also harder to 
concentrate the forces needed to counterattack effec- 
tively against attackers who had already gained access 
to the city, especially if their appearance came by sur- 
prise. Given the size of Constantinople, penetrating 
the walls could not guarantee victory for attackers. This 
was illustrated by the precarious position of Alexios I 
Komnenos’s pillaging soldiery in 1081 and by the cru- 
saders’ attack in 1203, when after storming the walls 
the attackers were threatened by a counterattack and 
were able to maintain their foothold only by setting 
fire to the city.”1 Even in 1261, with the forces of the 
Latin Empire diminished by the Daphnousia expedi- 
tion, Alexios Strategopoulos apparently considered 
abandoning the attack when he encountered resistance 
after entering the city, fearful that his small force would 
be overwhelmed by a counterattack.’? The threat of the 
fleet returning from Daphnousia was enough to induce 
him to make use of fire as well, this time as a psycho- 
logical rather than physical attack. 

The reduced population of Constantinople prob- 
ably also underpinned the consistent success enjoyed by 
small forces that managed to enter the city. Though still 
very large for this period, the population was an order 
of magnitude smaller than it had been at its height, 
before 1204.’ The city had fragmented into clusters of 
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habitation within a perimeter containing more open 
than built-up ground.”* This reduced density must have 
helped armed forces small enough to approach secretly 
to embolden sympathizers, sway waverers, and daunt 
opponents among the population, in a way that would 
not have been feasible when the population numbered 
in the hundreds of thousands. 

While making a covert approach feasible and tilt- 
ing the balance more generally in favor of incursions 
through betrayal or subterfuge, the reduction in scale 
does not seem to have been of help to other means of 
staging a coup. Surprisingly, it did not discernibly ease 
entry by storm, despite the length of the perimeter to be 
defended, as indicated by Constantinople’s resilience to 
Ottoman attack as well as the lack of attested intrusions 
without inside help during coups. The sheer physical 
obstacle presented by the walls seems to have been for- 
midable enough to enable even thinly spread defenders 
to hold the line or to deter direct assault altogether. 

The reduction in scale may have actively dimin- 
ished the capacity of an outside army to convince the 
incumbent regime to concede, or to underwrite violent 
action by supporters inside the city. Though conspira- 
tors in prior contact with an outside force continued 
to play a critical role, they no longer demonstrated the 
capacity to instigate an internal revolt when a chal- 
lenger’s army approached, perhaps because the available 
armies had a less persuasive effect on the mood of the 
city by their mere appearance. Arguably, the presence of 
a few thousand soldiers should have had the same psy- 
chological impact on tens of thousands of inhabitants 
as tens of thousands of attackers could have on hun- 
dreds of thousands within.”* However, in reality this 
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may not have been the case, if the emotional impres- 
sion generated by a mass of men rested more on absolute 
numbers than on relative ones. Conversely, in the cen- 
turies after 1204 government soldiers within the walls, 
facing the population at close quarters, were appar- 
ently able to overawe them on occasion. The Orthodox 
inhabitants had remained quiescent when Latin 
Constantinople was besieged by Nicaean and Bulgarian 
forces in 1235-36, as well as during Michael VIII's siege 
of Pera in 1260.76 When John V made his first attempt 
on the capital in 1353, he failed despite his widespread 
popular support in Constantinople because Empress 
Irene, in command in the absence of John VI, deployed 
trusted forces to keep a close guard on all entrances, to 
arrest the young emperor's leading sympathizers, and to 
intimidate the populace at large, stifling any potential 
unrest.”” As discussed below, Andronikos II also used 
the threat of his soldiers as part of his successful efforts 
to quell dangerous unrest in the city during the crisis 
of 1305.78 

A Palaiologan pretender was more likely to be 
able to assemble an army large enough to have a power- 
ful psychological effect by its mere presence before the 
walls if backed by foreign forces. Yet when such support 
was present, any appeal to inside help was bound to be 
undermined by reliance on foreigners, the more so when 
the allies in question were the Ottomans, the empire’s 
most threatening enemy. Besides diminishing sympa- 
thy for a contender who appeared as the puppet of a hos- 
tile power, to admit such a force to the city was to take 
a fearful risk that the interlopers would simply set their 
pawn aside and take control for themselves. It has been 
argued that a constituency existed in Constantinople 
who not only preferred the risk of Turkish conquest to 
religious concessions to the Latins but actively favored 
a Turkish takeover and colluded with the Ottomans 
to bring this about.’”? However, it is conspicuous that 
although the Ottomans besieged Constantinople 
on their own account on four occasions—including 
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the long, grueling blockade of 1394-1402—no act of 
treachery ever admitted them to the city, in contrast to 
the frequency with which Byzantine pretenders were 
able to gain access by such means. This suggests that 
in general the inhabitants remained firmly hostile to 
the idea of letting in the Turks. This sentiment is obvi- 
ously reflected in the refusal of John VII’s supporters 
in the city to allow his Turks in. The apparently lead- 
ing role of the Genoese in the fighting that followed 
Andronikos IV’s entry into the city in 1376, despite the 
prominence of Turks among his forces before the city, 
suggests that something similar may have happened on 
that occasion.*° According to Doukas, during the long 
siege of the 1390s Bayezid espoused John VII's cause as a 
pretext to gain entry to Constantinople, and the young 
emperor accompanied his army before the walls, but 
although a faction in the city favored placing John on 
the throne in order to end the war he was not admit- 
ted to the city.8! The other pretender known to have 
brought a Turkish force to Constantinople, the des- 
pot Demetrios, failed to gain admission. If the limited 
number of hard-core partisans required to secure a gate 
from within could be severely perturbed by a strong 
Turkish presence, the wider enthusiasm required to 
produce an uprising in support of a challenger would 
have been much harder to muster. It is notable in this 
context that the two pretenders in earlier centuries who 
had arrived outside the city backed by a foreign army, 
Justinian II with the Bulgarians in 705 and Alexios IV 
Angelos with the Fourth Crusade in 1203, had also 
both failed to elicit a favorable response from within 
the walls.8* Thus even substantial foreign forces seem 
to have been as ineffective as small Byzantine ones in 
triggering the kind of internal revolt that the appear- 
ance of large Byzantine armies had often precipitated 
in earlier times. 

The inhabitants of Constantinople were not 
wholly inactive in the face of such coup attempts. Once 
an intruding armed force had actually gained access 
to the city, its presence could trigger popular action to 
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help oust the incumbent, as in 1354, or to resist counter- 
attacks, as in 1347. Among the three Palaiologan coups 
described in detail by the sources and the analogous 
events of the reconquest of 1261, only in 1328 is there 
no report of civilians taking up arms in support of the 
intruders, and on that occasion the swift defection of 
the regime’s soldiers obviated any sustained resistance. 
However, a rising in support ofa military incursion 
already within the walls must have demanded less 
enthusiasm and commitment than starting a revolt 
within the city, which would at least initially require 
the inhabitants to take on government troops alone. 

On the other side of the equation, the general 
population never seems to have shown much zeal 
for resisting the intruding forces of a challenger in 
defense of the incumbent regime, with the possible 
exception of the three days of fighting reported dur- 
ing Andronikos IV’s coup in 1376.8? In some cases this 
can be related to the incumbent’s unpopularity, but 
it is notable in the case of John VI’s coup in 1347. In 
the light of the widespread hostility toward the chal- 
lenger among the lower and middling orders of urban 
populations across the empire, Anna of Savoy’s active 
effort to stir up the inhabitants against him, her expec- 
tation of their support, and the fact that the commer- 
cial classes of Constantinople remained antagonistic 
and uncooperative toward him after he seized power, 
some action in defense of the incumbent regime might 
have been expected.8* Yet the only reported interven- 
tions and demonstrations of support by the populace 
were in John VI’s favor, though it should be noted that 
these are mentioned only in his own account. Failure 
to oppose the intruding army of a challenger, however, 
presents less of a contrast with earlier periods than the 
lack of uprisings against an incumbent, since there is 
similarly little trace of popular resistance to the intrud- 
ers of earlier coups, nor even to the foreign invaders of 
the Fourth Crusade in 12.04, to their considerable sur- 
prise and relief.8° 
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The defense of John VI’s regime in its dying days 
relied heavily on aristocratic and foreign elements. At 
the time of John V’s abortive enterprise in 1353, the rela- 
tives and friends of the Kantakouzenoi (cvyyevav cal 
${Awy) are said to have been pivotal in Irene’s security 
measures. The following year, a considerable number of 
Byzantine aristocrats (ta@v evyeveotépwv odK OAtywv) 
held out in the palace precinct with John VI, and he 
claims to have dissuaded them from striking back.*® 
Foreign groups tended to show the greatest persistence 
in the defense of an incumbent regime, even exceed- 
ing that of its own leaders. This level of commitment 
reflects the deep entanglement of Byzantium’s inter- 
nal conflicts with the competing interests of the Latin 
mercantile communities. The most belligerent adher- 
ents of John VI in 1354 were his Catalan mercenaries, 
members of a group with particular reason to oppose 
the seizure of power by the Genoese-backed John V at a 
time when these persistently antagonistic communities 
were at war with each other. Not only did the Genoese 
of Pera fight to restore the fortunes of Anna of Savoy 
in 1347 and Andronikos IV in 1379 but on the latter 
occasion Genoese forces continued to resist the now 
Venetian-aligned John V at the Golden Gate even after 
Andronikos had fled across the Golden Horn. 

Given such tendencies, the paucity of risings in the 
city in the absence of intruding forces might be attrib- 
uted in part to a wider decline in the political activism 
of the capital’s general population, but it is hard to find 
direct evidence for such a hypothesis.8” Though it did 
not generate active bids to overthrow an emperor in this 
period, popular political opposition in the capital could 
evidently still become threatening at times. Specifically, 
the first decade of the fourteenth century saw consid- 
erable unrest in Constantinople and its vicinity, arising 
from an accumulation of problems: the collapse of the 
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Byzantine position in Anatolia, the consequent flight to 
Europe of large numbers of refugees from a region where 
the Palaiologoi were unpopular, the devastation of 
Thrace by the Catalan Grand Company and the result- 
ing fresh influx of refugees, and the increased tax burden 
imposed to help deal with these troubles.8° The special 
circumstances at work make it unsafe to draw general 
conclusions from the particular turbulence of these 
years. However, there is some indication that popular 
unrest directed against the ruling classes was a feature of 
Constantinopolitan life in the early fifteenth century.®? 

A pronounced shift toward quiescence would also 
seem incongruous with developments elsewhere in the 
empire. Whatever their much-debated significance, the 
widespread anti-Kantakouzenist risings in the towns of 
Thrace and Macedonia and the emergence of the Zealot 
regime in Thessalonike in the 1340s were hardly sug- 
gestive of a new political passivity in the empire’s urban 
populations.?° Byzantium’s second city repeatedly gen- 
erated violent unrest on other occasions in this period, 
at times in connection with dynastic strife.” It would 
be distinctly paradoxical if, just as the hitherto less 
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politically active people of the provincial towns were 
showing an increased propensity to raise revolt in the 
streets, the inhabitants of Constantinople were to have 
turned from their long history of setting up and pulling 
down emperors to an unprecedented apathy. 

Views on the wider political role of the people of 
Constantinople in this period are mixed. A number of 
scholars have argued that there was a particularly high 
level of engagement between the imperial government 
and the inhabitants of the capital in the empire’s last 
decades, as the imperial authorities shifted to a more 
consultative approach to government, perhaps driven 
in part by the increasing heft of metropolitan mercan- 
tile groups in the diminished empire.” A contrasting 
view is that in the empire’s last centuries the emperor 
and court substantially disengaged from the city, with- 
drawing into seclusion in the peripheral Blachernai 
compound and largely ceasing to involve the metro- 
politan population in ceremonies or interact with them 
through transitional spaces such as the Hippodrome.? 
The likely impact of either putative trend on political 
violence is also debatable. Increased involvement in 
decision-making could have encouraged the political 
assertiveness of the people and hence reinforced their 
traditional readiness to depose unsatisfactory rulers. 
On the other hand, it might have reduced the appeal of 
revolt in the capital by offering the populace a greater 
ability to influence imperial policy without taking 
such drastic action, or at least the plausible appearance 
of it. The possible significance of a decline in ritual 
mechanisms for the affirmation by the people of their 
endorsement of the emperor and by the emperor of his 
responsiveness to the people is similarly ambiguous.”* 
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It could have systematically undermined the legitimacy 
of imperial rule in the eyes of the people, though the 
endurance of the Palaiologan dynasty suggests that 
the practical effect of any such tendency was negli- 
gible. Conversely, a readiness on the part of successive 
emperors to dispense with these forms of engagement 
could imply that they could now afford to do without 
them, suggesting a reduced sense of dependence on 
the endorsement of the city. This would chime with a 
reduced tendency for the populace to take the lead in 
overthrowing emperors. 

While external intrusion became the invariable 
method of successful Constantinopolitan coups after 
1261, plots to instigate changes of regime by other means 
did not disappear. These schemes seldom if ever reached 
the point of concrete action before being exposed and 
the conspirators arrested, and given this abortive char- 
acter and limited attention from the sources there is lit- 
tle evidence of the mechanisms intended. Nonetheless, 
it is clear that in the majority of cases the primary seat 
of the intended action of such failed conspiracies was 
within the court or the city, although the participation 
of armed forces from outside the walls was also envis- 
aged on occasion. The predominantly foreign character 
of these forces prefigured the increased involvement of 
foreign backers in later successful coups. 

The febrile atmosphere of the disastrous early 
years of the fourteenth century raised the prospect of 
serious upheaval. In 1305 popular unrest focused on the 
demand for a fleet to be built to oppose the Catalans 
induced Andronikos II to bring soldiers into the city 
to discourage revolt, to make a personal address to the 
leading inhabitants, and to compel the whole popula- 
tion to take an oath of loyalty.?* That year the cleric 
John Drimys, who claimed descent from the Laskarid 
dynasty in order to appeal to its enduring popularity 
in Anatolia and among the Arsenite ecclesiastical fac- 
tion, conspired to seize power in Constantinople. He 
won support among the lower orders and asked the 
Catalans for assistance, but was thwarted; he and his 
leading supporters were imprisoned or expelled from 
the capital.?° Letters written to Charles of Valois in 
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1307-10 by Byzantine malcontents of Anatolian ori- 
gin pledging support for his intended restoration of 
the Latin Empire offer little indication of the means by 
which they hoped to secure Constantinople, though 
they certainly envisaged the active participation of a 
Latin army as well as that of their fellow Anatolians. 
One conspirator’s allusion to the prospective assistance 
of many sympathetic Anatolians present outside the 
capital suggests that he had an armed entry into the 
city in mind rather than an uprising within the walls, 
perhaps reflecting the success of Andronikos II’s efforts 
to expel potential insurgents.?” 

The mid-fourteenth century saw a number of 
alleged conspiracies to carry out coups by one means 
or another. In 1335, while Andronikos II and John 
Kantakouzenos were absent on a campaign to coun- 
ter the attempted seizure of Lesbos by Domenico 
Cattaneo della Volta, the Genoese lord of Phokaia, a 
number of young aristocrats in Constantinople, includ- 
ing Kantakouzenos’s brothers-in-law John and Manuel 
Asan, were accused of plotting to seize power with the 
support of the Genoese of Pera and of a squadron of gal- 
leys from Genoa that happened to be in the area. They 
reportedly planned to kill Anna of Savoy and the infant 
John V but were detected by John Kantakouzenos’s 
mother, Theodora Palaiologina Kantakouzene, and 
arrested.”® Their reasons for undertaking such a scheme 
and the exact methods proposed are not specified. 

Alexios Apokaukos was accused of repeated plots 
to seize greater power under the unsettled conditions 
of the minority of John V and the resulting civil war. 
His hostile treatment by the sources, however, invites 
a degree of skepticism about supposed schemes never 
proven by practice. According to Kantakouzenos, in 
13.41 before the outbreak of the civil war Apokaukos 
planned to spirit the young emperor away by galley to 
his own stronghold at Epibatai and hold him hostage 
there, demanding control of government, but he was 


exposed and fled to Epibatai empty-handed.”? Gregoras 
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and a short chronicle mention his flight to Epibatai 
as a result of failed political machinations but do not 
specify their nature.!°° Kantakouzenos also alleges that 
in 1345, Apokaukos was plotting to incite a popular 
uprising in Constantinople to kill Anna of Savoy and 
John V and to seize unrestricted power for himself, but 
that this scheme was forestalled by his sudden death. 
Gregoras reports a less dramatic scheme around this 
time, in which Apokaukos was considering the possi- 
bility of seizing John V while on board a ship, taking 
him to Epibatai, and marrying the young emperor to 
his own daughter.1° 

Another plot, reminiscent of that of 1335, occurred 
in 1357, while John V was absent on campaign against 
John Kalothetos of Old Phokaia. An adherent of the 
Kantakouzenoi named Ziani planned a palace coup 
to take Empress Helena and her children hostage 
and thus secure the release of the captive Matthew 
Kantakouzenos and his restoration to a Thracian appa- 
nage, but he was exposed by Matthew’s mother, Irene, 
after approaching her for support.1° 

The failure of these schemes to come to fruition 
clearly owed much to chance. Such conspiracies had a 
high failure rate throughout Byzantine history. Their 
tendency to early termination obstructs any assess- 
ment of how realistic their prospects of success would 
have been if brought to the point of action. However, 
the contrast between the consistent failure of such 
plots even to reach that point and the frequent success 
of coups by military intrusion is unlikely to be acci- 
dental. The lack of evidence for further plots of this 
kind after the mid-fourteenth century may well owe 
much to the sharply diminished availability of nar- 
rative sources after that date, but it may also be con- 
nected with wider political developments. Contention 
for the highest office had become restricted to a nar- 
row circle of close relatives, who were now frequently 
granted wide-ranging authority in the provinces, plac- 
ing them in positions of power away from the capital 
and accompanied by their own retinues. These changes 
reinforced the prevalence of the coup by intrusion into 
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Constantinople, and help account for the much higher 
success rate for such endeavors. 

One of the prevailing shifts in Byzantine politics 
in the Palaiologan period was the continued narrowing 
of the circle from which prospective emperors might 
be drawn to the point of a near-hereditary monopoly 
of one family, the final belated triumph of the dynas- 
tic principle after almost one-and-a-half millennia 
of Roman monarchy. In the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries, challenges to the Palaiologoi 
continued, largely emanating from Anatolian and 
Arsenite elements that had never fully accepted the 
new ruling family.’°* These intransigent groups faded 
from the scene after the early fourteenth century. The 
last significant rupture in the emerging Palaiologan 
monopoly came with John VI Kantakouzenos, head 
of the leading family of the Byzantine aristocracy and, 
as Andronikos III’s chief minister, the preponderant 
political figure in the empire for over a decade before 
his proclamation as emperor. Even in his case, the 
launching of his bid for the throne in 13.41 was appar- 
ently to some extent a reactive move, undertaken after 
his rivals in the regency government moved against 
him.1° In victory he remained reluctant to challenge 
the future Palaiologan succession, still less to depose 
John V, though his son Matthew Kantakouzenos dis- 
played greater dynastic ambitions, which he finally 
surrendered in 1357.1°° A fter the challenge of the Kan- 
takouzenoi was brought to an end, the Palaiologoi con- 
tinued to reign uncontested for almost a century until 
the fall of Constantinople.1”” 

This tightening association between the imperial 
office and a single dynasty is all the more striking and 
significant given the swift decline of the empire over 
which the Palaiologoi presided, their humiliation as 
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tributaries of the Ottomans, and the hostility aroused 
by the repeated embrace of religious compromise with 
the Latin West by members of the dynasty. Given the 
frequency with which violent changes of regime were 
attempted and accomplished, the endurance and 
entrenchment of the dynasty cannot be explained in 
terms of effective political management by reigning 
emperors or of some collective impulse to maintain a 
united front against outside threats. Yet the most radi- 
cal solution to the empire’s severe troubles that dissi- 
dents in the later fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were apparently prepared to pursue was the replacement 
of an emperor with his brother, son, or nephew. To some 
degree this must be connected with the sheer inertia of 
a long-reigning dynasty and the patina of legitimacy it 
acquired over time, an effect also observable in earlier 
times in the case of the Macedonian dynasty. The fail- 
ure of outside challengers to emerge may also be related 
to the chronic internal strife of the Palaiologoi. This 
frequently provided the discontented with prospective 
leaders drawn from within the dynasty, who were often 
willing to espouse policies on contentious issues that 
were opposed to those of the senior emperor. 

This shift toward a dynastic monopoly intersected 
with another aspect of the continuing encroachment 
of the family principle in Byzantine politics: the emer- 
gence of “appanage” territories. Prefigured by the short- 
lived division of the empire between Andronikos II 
and Andronikos III, the assignment of portions of the 
empire’s territory to members of the imperial family 
became a widespread trend in Byzantine government 
after John VI’s seizure of the capital. This meant that 
they increasingly resided outside the capital—attended 
by an entourage of their own—in Thessalonike, 
Adrianople, Selymbria, Mistra, or whatever other place 
became the seat of their local regime. Some of those 
empowered in this way were coemperors, while others, 
typically holding the rank of despot, exercised powers 
and prerogatives of a kind traditionally reserved to an 
emperor ruling from Constantinople and markedly 
exceeding those of provincial governors. Consequently, 
much more of the direction of policy and distribution 
of patronage was now conducted away from the capital.1° 
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Besides offering hope of slaking the ambitions of 
competing princes, the distribution of imperial relatives 
around the empire may, like their very fractiousness, 
have helped undercut the inclination of the discon- 
tented to look elsewhere for leadership attentive to their 
concerns, as the Anatolians had done in the thirteenth 
century. The shift to on-the-spot familial government 
manifested in the appanage modified the shape of 
political society in ways that diluted the centrality of 
the capital, affecting its role in political conflict. Those 
entrusted with appanages required servitors of suitable 
standing to assist in their administration, while their 
authority to confer office, properties, and privileges 
within their territory made their residences an attrac- 
tive focus of patronage of a sort formerly available only 
in Constantinople. ‘The scope for princes governing por- 
tions of the empire to pursue their own lines of policy, 
distinct from and potentially in contradiction of those 
of the emperor in Constantinople, also rendered them 
poles of attraction for like-minded political dissenters. 
Rather than a single, fixed Constantinopolitan court 
forming the exclusive hub of aristocratic life across 
the empire, there were now multiple courts centered 
on individuals, which followed them as they shifted 
from place to place. Thus, for example, the adherents of 
John VII can be seen moving with him from Selymbria 
to Constantinople and back, to Constantinople again, 


and finally to Thessalonike.!°? 

This shift should not be overstated. Clearly, such 
provincial courts would not actually have emptied the 
imperial capital of important supporters of potential 
contenders. The fact that John VII's siege prompted 
John V to have nearly fifty individuals suspected of 
collusion with the young emperor mutilated by blind- 
ing or nose-slitting implies the continued presence of 
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a considerable number of prominent associates in the 
city.'!° Even this action did not eliminate the support- 
ers, apparently of humble origin, who ultimately admit- 
ted him. Andronikos III in 1328 had similarly been 
able to find accomplices within the walls while head- 
ing a regime based elsewhere. The degree to which the 
appanage territorialized factionalism did not deprive 
Constantinople of its enduring status as the prime 
focus for elite life and political dispute in Byzantium. 
Nonetheless, the dispersal of members of the dynasty 
and their adherents would at least have thinned the 
ranks of potential ringleaders for an urban insurrection 
or actors in a palace coup. 

The habitual absence of eligible contenders would 
have sharply diminished the scope for coups confined 
to the capital in the absence of further challenges from 
outside the ruling dynasty. Whether inside the walls or 
nearby with an army, would-be emperors had always 
needed to be on the scene to instigate the overthrow 
of an emperor or benefit from a spontaneous uprising. 
The rarity of adult imperial princes living at liberty in 
Constantinople rendered an advance in force from out- 
side increasingly necessary when attempting a change 
of regime. At the same time, their absence from the 
capital, possession of territorial authority and an armed 
following elsewhere, and their own high status shielded 
the prospective contenders from sudden exposure and 
perfunctory arrest, which persistently negated the 
efforts of conspirators plotting to launch a coup within 
Constantinople in the Palaiologan period, as it often 
had in earlier times. This relative inaccessibility to the 
coercive reach of the incumbent regime in the capital 
does much to explain the fact that all successful coups 
of the era were launched from outside the imperial city. 

The dwindling of the empire, the rise of the fam- 
ily principle, and the more distributed governmental 
structure reflected in the appanage also contributed 
to another distinctive quality of the Palaiologan coup: 
the physical and political survivability of being either 
the target of a successful coup or the protagonist of a 
failed one. This shift meant that violent events in the 
capital transformed the empire’s government less: no 
longer as comprehensive or conclusive as in former 
times, the verdict of conflict became increasingly 
nuanced and provisional. 
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Byzantine political culture had long offered a range 
of sanctions that could be taken against deposed emper- 
ors or thwarted pretenders who fell into the hands of their 
enemies, ranging in severity from death to mutilation, 
imprisonment, exile, and tonsure. In the Palaiologan 
era, serious violence was not usually inflicted on defeated 
leaders. The 1258 coup in Nicaea that installed the 
Palaiologoi on the throne amounted to the end of an era, 
marked as it was by Michael VIII Palaiologos’s blind- 
ing of the young John IV Laskaris and the murder of 
the regent George Mouzalon and his brothers.1!* A fter 
the Palaiologoi came to power, none of the contending 
princes were killed as a result of the chronic political 
violence of the era. Mutilation was employed against 
them on only one occasion: the ineffective blinding of 
Andronikos IV and John VII after the former’s revolt in 
1373. Even this was unwillingly undertaken by John V at 
the insistence of Murad I, who inflicted the same punish- 
ment on his own son Sayci Beg, who was Andronikos’s 
accomplice.!!” This was a forcible imposition of the 
methods of the lethal dynastic politics of the Ottomans 
on the squabbles of the Palaiologoi, overriding their usu- 
ally more restrained practices. This contrast, and the 
strength of the Palaiologan norms, is ostensibly under- 
lined by Chalkokondyles’s claim that Murad instructed 
Andronikos to have John V and Manuel II killed after 
his coup of 1376 but that Andronikos refused, although 
the reliability of this story is uncertain.!?> John V had 
previously rebuffed an offer to have his rival and brother- 
in-law Matthew Kantakouzenos blinded by the Serbs 
who had captured him in 1356.1!4 
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By restricting political contention at this level to 
a handful of close relatives, the triumph of the family 
principle must have acted as a restraining influence on 
violence against defeated contenders through personal 
sentiment and social propriety. Close family ties had 
not invariably barred brutal physical sanctions in the 
past, as attested by Alexios III Angelos’s blinding of 
his brother Isaac II or the similar treatment inflicted 
by Irene on her son Constantine VI.1!° Nevertheless, 
they must have played a significant part in the fading 
away of violence against fallen emperors and failed 
challengers. Increased reliance on a small number of 
relatives to provide the empire’s political leadership 
may have also boosted the importance of keeping such 
individuals available rather than depriving the empire 
of their services, an unavoidable by-product of the more 
permanent means of eliminating them from political 
contention. 

The dwindling consequences of defeat were not 
limited to physical violence but also extended to pros- 
pects for the continuation of normal life and perhaps 
of a political career. The principal nonviolent means of 
disqualifying individuals from imperial office, relegat- 
ing them to the monastic life, was employed in the cases 
of Andronikos II and John VI but not in those of other 
prospective candidates like Matthew Kantakouzenos 
in 1357, John V and Manuel in 1376, or Demetrios 
Palaiologos, who was arrested and imprisoned not long 
after the failure of his bid for power in 14.42.11° In these 
cases, the distinctly unreliable restraint of imprison- 
ment was the furthest the victors went in seeking to 
guard themselves against future challenges, and even 
this might have been only an interim measure. The 
defeated Kantakouzenoi were not removed from the 
political scene after 1354, as the monk Ioasaph, the 
former Emperor John VI, continued to wield influ- 
ence from the cloister, while his son Manuel remained 
administrator of the Morea.” Even when Matthew 
Kantakouzenos, John V’s deadliest rival, fell entirely 
into the latter’s power, he was only briefly imprisoned 
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before being reconciled to the Palaiologan regime and 
allowed to settle in his brother Manuel’s province.'!8 
John was apparently encouraged to seek this rapproche- 
ment by the Ziani conspiracy, which highlighted the 
dangers that even a captive rival could generate and the 
consequent advantages of rehabilitating those whom an 
emperor was unwilling to eliminate permanently. 

Besides the improved prospects for those whose 
fate was at their enemies’ discretion, the changing prac- 
ticalities of coups helped the vanquished to retain the 
liberty and bargaining power that would enable them 
to negotiate a compromise settlement. The capacity 
of defeated contenders to secure a congenial future 
had always rested heavily on their ability to negotiate 
with their enemies from a secure position, rather than 
falling into their power.'!? For those who lost con- 
trol of the city, the availability of fortified refuges in 
Constantinople provided a breathing space for nego- 
tiation or even for revival, while long-term safety could 
be gained by fleeing to foreign territories that were now 
scarcely farther away. The development of Pera into 
a fortified foreign port just across the Golden Horn 
offered an extremely convenient refuge and base of 
operations for those favored by the Genoese, while the 
establishment of Ottoman control of the eastern shore 
of the Bosporos provided another possibility. The ease 
of flight from the capital straight into foreign territory 
was of use not only in the moment of a coup, as in the 
case of Andronikos IV in 1379, but also for those who 
had been imprisoned in Constantinople after defeat 
but who managed to escape their confinement. This 
can be seen in the cases of Andronikos IV in his previ- 
ous escape to Pera in 1376; of John V and Manuel IJ, 
who slipped across the Bosporos to Ottoman Scutari in 
14379; and of Demetrios Palaiologos, who in the 1440s 
was able to get away to Pera.!?° 

Once out of easy reach, princes could launch a 
new bid for the throne or trade in the threat of such 
hostile action to secure a negotiated settlement. The tri- 
umph of the family principle in government strength- 
ened their hand. The growing expectation that adult 
male members of an imperial dynasty would take a 
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share in government reinforced the menace they posed 
as long as they remained unreconciled to the present 
regime. That menace was further enhanced by the 
increased role played in the empire’s internal struggles 
by foreign powers, most significantly the Ottomans. 
The constant threat that a disgruntled relative could be 
played against a reigning emperor if ever he displeased 
one of his powerful neighbors was a forceful motivation 
to seek peace among the empire’s princes, even at heavy 
cost. Such defensive logic is apparent in Manuel I]’s rec- 
onciliation with John VII on the eve of his own depar- 
ture to western Europe in 1399. He could not leave his 
unappeased nephew to make mischief in his absence, 
and even turning over the beleaguered capital to John 
for the duration was a price worth paying.‘* 

The tendency toward administration through a 
distributed family group ensured that violent conten- 
tion for power at the highest level was no longer an 
all-or-nothing affair focused exclusively on possession 
of Constantinople and its integrated governmental 
apparatus. Princes heading their own administration 
in neighboring areas could engage in more limited 
and usually inconclusive conflicts over territory. This 
phenomenon became a recurrent problem in the 
fifteenth-century Morea, where the rivalries between 
Palaiologan princes were enmeshed with the local aris- 
tocrats’ perennial struggles over resources with their 
despots and one another.’** The prevailing form of the 
Constantinopolitan coup to some degree harmonized 
with these new manifestations of political violence 
in the Byzantine world. The shift in the predominant 
mechanism of coups toward the intrusion of outside 
forces rendered violent regime change a more straight- 
forwardly military phenomenon than before, and one 
not sharply distinguishable from other clashes between 
the territorial regimes of different princes. 

The emergence of the appanage also further mod- 
erated the likely consequences of failure. No longer 
were the protagonists of coups simply rebels who had 
to maintain forward momentum and secure complete 


121 Barker, Manuel II (n. 57 above), 163-65. 


122 The same tendencies applied to the earlier revolt sparked by 
the replacement of the Kantakouzenoi by the Palaiologoi. Nicol, 
Last Centuries (n. 4 above), 157-60, 237-39, 248-50, 285-86, 
347, 368, 370-71, 396-98; idem, Byzantine Family, 112-13; Laiou, 
Constantinople (n. 4 above), 289-90; Zakythinos, Despotat, 1:212- 
13, 2.45, 261-62, 265-67; Necipoglu, Byzantium (n. 8 above), 277-84. 
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success in a timely fashion or see their strength evap- 
orate, leaving them helpless in the face of the brisk 
reassertion of overwhelming power from the imperial 
center.!?? Now they were usually legitimate coemperors 
or imperial princes who could assert an enduring claim 
to authority that the vagaries of fortune could not 
abolish, and who often enjoyed a lasting hold on sizable 
parts of the empire. A claimant whose coup failed, like 
that of John V in 1353, might be able simply to withdraw 
to territories under his control and prepare to try again. 
On occasion, those holding an appanage could simply 
make a peaceable return to ruling it, regardless of the 
attitude of Constantinople, as when after his defeat in 
1390 John VII resumed his government in Selymbria, 
where his position was secured by Ottoman protec- 
tion.!?* For those thwarted in the capital who were able 
to negotiate a settlement, either immediately or later, a 
new or restored appanage could constitute a consola- 
tion prize, as in the case of Andronikos IV’s return to 
Selymbria in 1381 or the grant of Lemnos to Demetrios 
Palaiologos in the 1440s. This scope for survival and 
continued power on the part of the defeated contenders 
in a coup or civil war naturally increased the prospects 
for further conflict in the future. 

The frequency of challenges for possession of Con- 
stantinople in the Palaiologan period was an expres- 
sion of enduring features of Byzantine politics under 
conditions of stress, in which the violent imposition of 
a new supreme leadership was a habitual response to 
failure, while adversity often drove the empire’s rulers 
to dangerously controversial material and ideological 
expedients. The capital and the central government 
apparatus rooted there remained the prime focus of 
attempts to redress the fortunes of the empire, to shift 
policy in favor of particular collective interests, or sim- 
ply to exploit discontent to advance the ambitions of 
individual dynasts and their adherents. For the empire’s 
potential leaders at least, the imperial city was still the 
center of the world, and every attempt to seize it was 
a reaffirmation of its importance. Yet in both process 
and significance the changed nature of the coup d’état 
expressed the transformation of the empire’s political 
condition and the capital’s place in it. Constantinople 


123 Cheynet, Pouvoir, 165-71. 
124 Barker, “John VII” (n. 66 above), 222-25. 


accounted for an increasingly large proportion of 
the shrinking empire, yet its role as an active force in 
determining its own destiny and that of its remaining 
provinces dwindled. The importance of the court and 
the metropolitan populace in installing and ousting 
emperors diminished, while that of the provincial or 
foreign armed forces of competing princes and of the 
outside powers who often sponsored them correspond- 
ingly increased. The enduring strength of the capital’s 
ancient fortifications ensured that the contributions 
of individuals inside remained pivotal, but these were 
now increasingly subsidiary, aiding the initiatives of 
forces from outside rather than acting directly. Though 
the imperial city remained the principal stage for the 
denouements of Byzantium’s violent internal dramas, 
the most critical elements of the setting ceased to be 
the chambers of its palaces, the neighborhoods where 
unrest fomented, or the public spaces where crowds 
gathered, as the focus shifted instead to the walls, gates, 
and peripheral citadels. As Constantinople played a less 
active part in the conduct of coups, the capacity of vic- 
tory or defeat there to transform the government of the 
empire at large, or even the careers of the contenders, 
was also diminished. The changes of leadership accom- 
plished by seizing the capital came to be confined to 
the circle of the imperial family, whose personal rela- 
tionships became increasingly important in initiating 
and terminating internal conflicts, even when those 
conflicts were driven by wider social or ideological 
forces. The distribution of territorial power among the 
emperor's relatives and the increased scope for survival 
and recovery after defeat reduced both the permanence 
of resolutions reached through political violence in 
Constantinople and their impact on the provinces. 
Thus the development of the coup d’état reflects the 
degree to which Byzantium in its last two centuries 
shifted from being the empire of a city to being the 
empire of a dynasty. 
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